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ttate them if we begin by declaring rebels those who
have armed themselves for our salvation?"

Thus he defended the Revolution, though there was
no denying the fact that her ways were becoming
hoydenish. There certainly was no denying it after that
mad 5th and 6th of October, 1789, which mark an
important turning-point in French history and in
Robespierre's career.

VIII

On the morning of the 5th of October, a young girl
rushed into the guardroom of the St. Eustache quarter
in Paris, seized a drum, rushed out again and began to
beat it, shouting: "Follow me! Follow me! To the City
Hall!"

They followed. Haggard women with starving
children at home, broad-hipped, strong-limbed women
of the Halles, ill-nourished slavies and shopgirls and
seamstresses, women of the street, whose sorry trade,
too, had suffered as a result of the hard times, and young
girls out for a lark. When men tried to join them, they
drove them off. Men were cowards! They would attend
to this themselves. But every woman they met on their
way had to come along on pain of having her hair
cut off.

At the City Hall there was no one to receive them.
But prisoners were there and they freed them; docu-
ments were there and they tore them up; pistols and
rifles and pikes and a couple of cannon were there and
they took them. Then, on the steps of the City Hall, a
tall, swarthy figure in black. It was Maillard, one of the
heroes of the Bastille. Hurrah for Maillard! When not
storming the Bastille he was a business agent, solemn,
tragic-looking. He asked them what they wanted. Bread,
of course! And if none was to be had, then they would
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